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THE ORIENTAL BRIDF’S DRESS. 











Hail, wedded leve! mysterions law, true source - 

Of buman offspring, sole propriety 

In Paranise, of all things common else, 

By Thee adult’ rous Just was driv’o from men, 

Awong the bestial herds to range: by hee, 

Founded in reason, loyal, just and pure, 

Relations dear, and al! the charities ; 

Of Father, Son, and Brother first were known. Mitton. 


Tue Divine Institution of Marriage, which was in 
in the last creative act (Gen. ii, 18, 21, 22,) of 
Power and Goodness, and was e!so honored by. the. 
miracle (John, ii. 1—11,) of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, is so often mentioned in the word of God, with ref- 
erence to the modes of dress, or to the peculiar ceremo- 
nies which attend it among Eastern nations, that drawings 
and descriptions of some of these dresses and ceremonies, 
taken from acknowledged authorities, can hardly fail to elu- 
cidate many interesting passages of Scripture, which appear 
to be obscure, merely for want of such an elucidation. 

In this representation of the full dress of an oriental lady, 
the head dress consists of a cap set with pearls in-varidus 
forms, the centre hanging a little over the furelfead. On 
the top of this cap are a number of jewelled sprigs, imita- 
ting, in the color of the gems, the natural flowers they are 
designed to represept- The stems are supposed tw be 
made of gold and silver, aud the leaves of coloved foil. 
‘2. the top of the cap a string of pearls passes down 
o he cheeks underneath the chin; the neck also is sar- 
rounded with a coller of precious stones, beneath hich are 
three rows of pearls. A golden chain descending from the 
neck, suspends in the front of the waist two ornaments, 
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containing various gems, which appear as if they were in- 
tended to represent girdle clasps, from their position. The 
ope are decorated with rings containing precious stones ; 
and the wristbands of the vest, and the vest itself, as well 
as the veil, which occupies one hand, are tastefully. embroi- 
dered with various flowers. The neatly plaited locks of 
hair, which in our excellent translation of the Bible, (Solo- 
mon’s Song, vii. 5,) Solomon compares to purpie, seem very 
unlikely, unless the hair had been dyed for the occasion, 
to give rise to that idea: it is therefore suggested, that the 
former part of the verse, including the word “ purple,’ 
might be rendered, “ Thy head dress is of a diffuse spread- 
ing appearance, like the vegetation and flowers on Mount 
Carmel : thy tresses are like a compact texture woven in 
the city of Arech.” The latter, however, is mere conjec- 
ture, as is another opinion, that the tresses of the bride 
were ornamented vith ribands and jewelry of a purple col- 
or. Probably, also, the tomparing the head of the bride 
to Carmei, means simply, that her head rose above her 
shoulders with as much grace and majesty as Mount Car- 
mel does above the surrounding country where it is placed. 
The remaining part of the bride’s dress, and other particu- 
lars, will be described in future numbers. 


REVELATION xx. 12. 










And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God. 





Rezaper,—you will be there! This awful scene, which 
the apostle John saw in prophetic vision, will be realized ; 
and not the most obscure individual that exists shall be then 
forgotten: for.“ it is appointed unto all men once to die, 
and after death the } nt.” Is it not a strange thing 
that they who have once heard this, should ever be indiffer- 
ent to it?—that days and weeks should pass withqgs a 
thought being given to that day !—that many who heaf™ind 
read of the judgment to come, have never, perhaps in their 
lives, allowed themselves seriously to reflect upon it, and te 
recollect how deeply and intimately it concerns themselves! 
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If some important event relating to the present life, could be 
foretold, such as our entering into the possession of a great 
estate, our going to reside in a foreign country, or that some 
great misfortune would befall us; if we could know beyond 
a doubt that some such thing ‘vould happen, would it not be- 
come the subject of our continual thought—the first idea 
that oceurred when we awoke in the morning, the last be- 
fore we fell asleep at night? And although we might fre- 
quently be diverted from it by the necessary engagements 
of life, still, there would remain a consciousness of it upou 
our minds, and at every leisure moment it would be the con- 
stantly returning recollection. 

But it is not necessary to suppose an impossible case. 
Are we pot @nscious that affairs of far inferior importance 
to any that have been mentioned, some expected 
that perbaps is to last but a day, has engrossed, for the time 
all our thoughts and attention? and this, although every 
thing connected with our worldly affairs is attended with so 
much uncertainty, that we cannot be sure that the pleasure 
we plan for to-morrow will ever be realized; or, tliat to- 
morrow may not deprive us of the enjoyment we 
day. Now the great event to which we have » has 
none of these uncertainties to lessen its importance :-—~“ it 
will surely come :;” and every one of us must be awakened 
by that tremendous blast, when “the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised ;” the reader and the writer 
will bear it. 

There is no possible way in which this subject can be re- 
garded but shows it to be one of the deepest interest. Should 
we think it a matter of delightful anticipation if we were ex- 
pecting to visit some of the natural curiosities ef our globe, 
such as the falis of Niagara, or the great volcanos of AZtna 
and Vesuvius? Then there is a greater sight than these 
that we shall certainly behold; “for the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
fervent heat; the earth also, and the works that are 
ae Why do not oar thu . 
frqgpontly dwell upon such an expectation as this 

e@ should perhaps consider it a remarkable 
in our lives if we were to be introduced to some 
princes of this world, especially if it were in 
28* 
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transact some important concern with them ourselves: this 
will probably never happen to any of us: but a time ap- 
proaches when we must stand before “a greater than Sol- 
omon,” “and every eye shall behold him.” 

It would be dreadful to witness one of those awful con- 
vulsions of nature by which whole cities have been over- 
thrown and plunged in sudden destruction. But that will 
surely be a more terrible sight, to escape which many will 
wish even for such a calamity ; “calling to the rocks and 
to the mountains to fall on them and hide them from the 
wrath of the Lamb.” Thus, if this “ great day of the Lord” 
were only to be considered as an object of curiosity, of phi- 
losophic interest, it might reasonably engross every leisure 
moment of reflection; for not all the pageéipts that ever 
glittered on this earth, not all the most ingenious contri- 
vances of art, nor even the graad phenomena of nature, 
could pretend to the slightest comparison witi the splen- 
dors and terrors of that spectacle. But so great is our in- 
dividual interest in its transactions, that these considera- 
tions sink in comparison to insignificance. Yes, for our 
state for eternity—that word of unfathomable meaning, will 
then be decided. ©, for language to express! O, for 
hearts enlarged to comprehend its import ! 

Are these things wonderful? Yet there is a thing still 
more astonishing ; even—that many who know of this great 
transaction, and are assured of their own personai concern 
in it, should be indifferent about it ; should be able to hear 
and to read of it without emotion, without recollection, 
without examination, without fear ?—and this, although they 
are conscious of being at present quite unprepared for the 
trial! There is many a timid creature who fears where no 
fear is-—trembling at the slightest accident, and shrinking 
from the most distant apprehension of danger, who ean yet 
brave the thought of the judgment-day : can read those pas- 
sages of Scripture where it is described, with careless- 
ness; can feel at ease, and enter with avidity into the af- 
fairs of the world, without sparing a thought—one serious 
thought upon the subject! This is misplaced a 
deed !--—this is hardihood that surpasses all expression !~ To 
such conduct the Bible gives the proper name: there it is 
called folly ; and most appropriately. They are fools who 
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neglect their own interest; and es wise man 7 he = 
ys the greatest attention to the greatest things. 

Sedillp affairs this is readily admitied. Yet the man who 
should neglect his business to play with the toys of his 
infancy, would act rationally compared with him “ who 
lays up treasure for himself in this world, but is not rich 
toward God.” If the heart of man were not hard, blind, 
and deceitful above all things, such folly could not be. 
Perhaps one of the chief delusions whereby persons suffer 
themselves to put away the serious consideration of a judg- 
ment to come is, that it is so distant an event. Ages 
upon must roll away perhaps, before we shall be 
roused from our long slumber. But it is only the narrow 
and limited extent of our present views that can give 
such a consideration any weight. He who “sees the end 
from the beginning, and to whom a thousand years are 
as one day,” knows that the importance of that event. is 
not at all lessened by its imagined distance :—awful descrip- 
tions of it are accordingly given, in order to arouse us to 
prepare for it. Abel, for whom the first grave was open- 
ed, has had indeed, in our view of things, a long long repose 
there : but is it therefore of less consequence to him that he 
was “ righteous,” and that God had respect to his ? 
Will he have less occasion to rejoice, when he stands on t 
right hand of the Judge, than the saint who has lived in 
these last times? 

It might also be suggested to those who would cry peace 
to themselves on account of the supposed distance of judg- 
ment, that they who are best skiiled in interpreting the 
prophecies of scripture, are generally of opinion that “ the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh ;” and that we of this 
generation will have but a short rest in the ve. Per- 
haps before the stone that guards our dust shall bave moul- 
dered—before the letters that record our names are quite 
effaced, it shall be torn up “ by the voice of the archangel 
and the trump of God.” 

But how near or how distant the time may be is of little 

equence, seeing it is certain. This it is that gives it 
iafipontance. How slight an alleviation is it to the ago- 
nies of a condemned criminal to obtain a reprieve, if he 
knows that it is only a reprieve! and in this view we may 
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deat ed the interval, whether long or short, between 
“The vision is for an appointed 
abel “of that day and hour knoweth no 
oat - even the angels of God,” yet it is unchangeably 
though it seem to tarry, yet we may wait for it with 
certain expectation, for at that appointed time it will surely 
‘come: it will tarry no longer! Nor let any one imagine 
that amid such an innumerable assembly, he may possibly 
be overlooked. It is said that “every one of us must give 
ap account of himself to God, and that the dead, small as 
well as great, stood before Him.” There is, therefore, no 
person, so young, so obscure, so humble in station or in in- 
tellect, but shall stand alone at the bar of that tribunal. 
So that if you, reader, were to be the only individual sin- 
gled out for judgment before an assembled universe, your 
case would not be at all more important or tremendous 
than itis. But there is another obvious consideration which 
silences every excuse for indifference, namely, that if judg- 
ment be far off, death is near: there may be but a step be- 
tween us and it; and death will decide our state as certain- 
ly as judgment. “ There is no repentance in the grave ; he 
that is then unholy must be unboly still.” 

The unconcern that so many exhibit on this vast subject, 
can only be accounted for by attributing it to want of 
thought. _It is impossible really to reflect, and remain indif- 
ferent. The remedy, therefore, for such strange and fatal 

obviously is, to aequire such habits of reflection as 

to familiarize the mind with the concerns of another life. 
We should then be able to-see, by the strong light of Eter- 
nity, that things of the greatest importance which only con- 
cern this life,—its most interesting and endearing engage- 
ments, are less than nothing ia comparison with our soul’s 
welfare. And this would inevitably bring us to make that 
inquiry with earnestness, which at present perhaps is only 
made with carelessness, “ What shall we do to be saved ?” 
“ What shall we do to inherit eternal life ?”—It is to bring 
us to this thes those grand representations are made in the 

; that by such terrors men may be persuaded— 

to fly for refuge “to lay hold on the hope set be- 

fore them.” What that hope is, we all know :—*“ Behold 
the Lamh of God that taketh away the sin of the world!” 
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That terrible expression, “ the wrath of the Lamb,” belongs 
to Him only as the judge of those who finally refuse to be- 
hold Him in this gracious character. 

As for those who have a good hope of going “ forth with 
joy to meet their Lord, with their loins girt, and their 
lamps burning,” what an interesting subject of conte 
tion is this! Let not the trifles of the world ever obscure 
it. Let not present pleasures, or present sorrows, mostly 
affect them, seeing they “ endure but for a moment.” 
we look around on this beautiful world, with all its inter- 
ests and enchantments, let us recollect, that “ all these 
things shall be dissolved,”—-not forgetting the inference of . 
the apostle, “ What manner of persons ought we to be, in 
all holy conversation and godliness !” 


Jane TAYLOR. 


THE LOCUST. 


Tar devastations of these most formidable insects are 
most awfully as well as minutely described by the 
Joel, in the first ten verses of the second chapter; in 
sixth verse of the preceding chapter, they are called 
nation strong and without nu » whose teeth are the 
teeth of a lion,” and having “ the cheek teeth of a great li- 
on.” Their appearance certainly resembles the horse, 
of whom they are compared, about the head, and their 
‘speed is often very great. Neither fire nor swerd can 
arrest their progress : “ when they fall upon the sword they 
are not wounded ; and when fiying they obscure the sun 
with md incalculable numbers. "They descend in vast 
multitades upon the ripened corn and nothing escapes 
them.” What they de tet eat their touch infects, and 
their dung destroys. When they have fulfilled the work 
of destruction they die, and the stench of their carcasses 
generally creates a pestilence. Africa, Asia, and also the 
Southern countries of Europe have, even in modern times, 
been visited by this horrible calamity. They are men- 
tioned in the Revelation, chap. ix. 3—11, figuratively, 
to shew future scourges of mankind, for there they are com- 
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manded “ not to hurt the grass of the earth nor any green 
thing, neither any tree,” and Apollyon was to be king over 
them; and that is the more remarkable, as Calmet ob- 
sérves, but Solomon’s Proverbs, xxx. 27. states that “the 
jocusts have no king though they go forth by bands,” that 
is, no apparent leader; for in the 20th verse of the 2d 
chapter of Joel, they are at least included, if not principally 
intended by the remarkable phrase in which the prophet 
represents the Almighty as calling them “ my great north- 
ernarmy.” There are a great many species, some of which 
are very much, and all are in some degree, like our grass- 
hoppers. They are commonly eaten in Palestine and the 
neighbouring countfies, and hence it is impossible to de- 
termine Baie whether the locust food of John the Bap- 
tist was insects ora herb bearing the same name. 
That they are still eaten in the East appears certain. 


THE RAVAGES OF THE LOCUST. 


On the i1th of June, while seated in our tents, about 
noon, we heard a very unusual noise that sounded like the 
rushing of a great wind at adistance. On looking up we 
perceived an immense cloud here and there semi-transpar- 
ent, in other parts quite black, that spread itself all over the 
sky, and at intervals shadowed the sun. This we soon 
found to be locusts, whole swarms of them falling about us, 
but their passage was but nvomentary, for a fresh wind from 
the S, W. which had brought them to us, so completely 
drove them forwards, that not a vestige of them was to be 
seen two hours after. The locusts which we saw at Bushire, 
were like those which Shaw saw in Barbary, in 1724 and 5, 
with legs and body of a bright yellow, and the wings spot- 
ted brown. These were larger and of a red colour, and I 
should suppose are the real atory locust, one of the 
Egyptian plagues; they are the great grasshopper men- 
tioned by the prophet Nakum, no doubt in cuntradistinc- 
tion to the lesser, (chap. iii. ver. 17.) As soon as they 
appeared, the gardeners and husbandmen made loud shouts 
to prevent their settling on their grounds. It is to this cus- 
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tom that the prophet Jeremiah, perhaps, alludes, when he 
says, “ Surely I will fill thee with men as with caterpillars, 
aod they shall lift up a shout against thee,” oe Mengde i, = 
14. The strength and agility of these animals 

suppose that this.was their first flight, and that they aan 
not have come from any great distance. The Persians said 
they came from the Germesir, which is likely enough, as 
that was the direction whence the wind blew. They 

ed to be impelled by one common instinct, and moved in 
one body, which bad the appearance of inf Shiny the 

by a leader. Assit om nc pon Db 
same instinct seemed to propel them 

of more vegetation, and with a small ihe Silt wind to 
the westward, they would get into ‘mountains of Lou- 
riston, where the corn was not ripe, aud where, as the 


dite 


prophet Joel says, (chap. xi. ver. 3,) after comparing them 


to a great army, “ they had the oh of Eden before them.” 
Their strength must be very great, if we consider what 
immense journies they have been known to make: 
says, from Africa to Italy ; they have been known in Scut- 
land; Mandelsloe saw them in the island of Madagascar, 
the nearest point of which, from Mosambique on the conti- 
nent, is one hundred and twenty leagues. This proves 
them to exist in the southern hemisphere, and if Arabia is 
their native country, as naturalists affirm, they do not al- 
ways travel northward, as Shaw seems to think, but 
haps take. the impulse which the first wind may give oun 
after they are ready to fly. 

I have had opportunities, from time to time, to make 
observations on the locust, particularly at Smyrna, where, in 
1800, they committed great depredations. About the middle 
of April, the hedges and ridges of the fields began to swarm 
with young locusts, which then wore a black 
- _ wine _ were quite harmless. About 

y increased triple the size, were of a 
cindery r, and.bad incipient si ere of 8 gy 
continued to be barmless, but at the end 
heir full size, which was three 
pale color i Sed. They 
; ng to 5 ap- 
for a rge, since to strength, in- 
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credible for so small a creature, they add saw-like tectli 
admirably calculated to eat up all the herbs in the land, and 
devour the fruit of the ground, Psa. cv. ver. 84. They 
remained on the face of the country during the months of 
July and August, sometimes taking their flight in vast 
clouds, and impelled by a strong wind, were either lost in 
the sea or were driven into other countries. It was during 
their stay that they showed themselves to be the real 
plague described in Exodus. They seemed to march -in 
regular ba’talions, crawling over every thing that lay in 
their passage, in one straight front. They entered the in- 
most recesses of the houses, were found in every corner, 
stuck to our clothes, and infested our food. It is an extra- 
ordinary circumstance that the barndoor fowls eat them be- 
fore they were quite full grown, and that when such was 
the case, the yolk of the which the hens laid was of a 
dark reddish colour, partaking of that of the locust. The 
locusts lay their eggs in autumn, which they do frequently 
before they take their flight: sometimes they deposit them 
in countries where they alight after their flight, gestation 
and generation going on during their excursion, for even on 
the wing, the male and female locust are frequently found 
together, The husbandmen and vine dressers knew wheth- 
er eggs had been deposited by them, and were most active 
in discovering them. Sometimes it would happen that none 
had been deposited at one village, whilst they were found 
atthe next, and they calculated their harvests and vinta- 
ges accordingly. The operation of the female locust in lay- 
ing her eggs is highly interesting. She chooses a piece of 
light earth, well protected by a bush or hedge, where she 
makes a hole for herself, so deep that her head just appears 
above it: she here deposits an oblong substance exactly the 
shape of her own body, which contains a considerable num- 
ber of eggs arranged in neat order, in rows against each 
other, which remanin buried in the ground, most carefully 
and artificially protected from the cold of winter. When 
that is over, several male locusts surround and hill her.— 
This account confirms Pliny, except in the very extraordi- 
nary circumstance of the hilling of the female by the male, 
which I myself never saw, but have heard from such very 
indubitable eye-witnesses that I fully credit it. The eggs 
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are brought to life by the heat of the sun. If the heats 
commence early, the locusts early gain strength, and it is 
then that their depredations are most feared, because they 
commence them before the corn has had time to ripen, and 
they attack the stem when it is still tender. Harmer would 
probably have derived some help from what has appeared 
to fall under my observation on this subject, in his illustra- 
tions of the 17th verse of the 3d chapter of the prophet 
Nahum, for I cunjecture that camping in the hedges in the 
cold day, may be explained by the eggs being deposited 
during the winter; and when the sun ariseth they flee away, 
may also be illustrated by the flying away of the insect as 
soon as it had felt the sun’s influence,——-Morier. 


° EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


Wuen Vanini declared, before his judges, that he believ- 
ed the existence of God, he took up a straw which lay be- 
fore him on the ground, and assured them that the single 
straw was sufficient to convince him of it; alleging at the 
same time several arguments to prove how impossible it 
was that mere nature could create any thing. B. V. 


MISSIONARY FACT. 


CoLomso. 


Some iustances of the real utility of Schools in helping 
forward the object which all Missionaries and Mis- 
sionary Societies have in view, have lately come to m 
knowledge. In the village of Nagalgam, there is a yout 
who was formerly a scholar in that place, and who was 
brought under gracious impressions by means of the private 
and public instructions and exhortations, ,»waraings and ad- 
vice which he received from us. He now earns his bread 
by “the sweat of Lis brow,” assisting his parents, who are 
poor, in the support of a large family. This amiable youth 

Vou. IX. No. 10. 29 
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not only manifests his gratitude to his spiritual pastors by 
attending the preaching of the word of life; but shows 
likewise his desire to increase his store of heavenly knowl- 
edge by attending the school whenever he has an hour of 
relaxation from labor, in order to unite with the boys in 
repeating the catechism, and reading the word of God. Nor 
is he satisfied with this. He attends class-meeting regular- 
ly, and gives the most unequivocal evidence of the genuine- 
ness of his religion, and that his profession is no attempt to 
impose on those who are, perhaps, sometimes prematurely 
and extravagantly encouraged by promising appearances ; 
but that he has rienced a real change both of heart and 
life. He has obtained the permission of his parents to con- 
duct family worship, and is now their domestic chaplain, 
and reads the Scripture, and prays in the family every 
night and morning. If we could but witness many such in- 
stances of “the Spirit poured from on high” upon our young 
“charge, then might “ our rejoicing be more abundant.”— 
Sach instances as these, of amiable conduct, and consisten- 
cy, and integrity of character, in young native Christians, 
must be “a blow at the root” of heathenism. This youth 
is an ornament to our little society in that place, and, I 
wust, God will raise up many more.—L’'rom Mr. W. 
Bridgworth. 


ELLEN AND SOPHIA; OR, THE BROKEN HY- 
ACINTH. 


. (Continued from page $15.) 


CHAP. IV. 


They retire to rest—Saying prayers—The nightingale—Conversa- 
tion—Corroding feelings—Jests—Schoo] employ ments. 

Two gcod sized and airy bed-rooms were appointed to 
the young ladies, in one room there being three beds ; Ro- 
sa and Theresa occupied one bed in the room where I 
eae Amelia and Lucilla another, and myself and sister a 

ird, 
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As it was very hot the window was left open, and we 
were not allowed a candle at that time of the year, as it 
was by no means dark. 

Lucilla told us, that it was the custom for every one to 
kneel down to their private prayers as soon as they entered 
their room, and that no one was to speak till all had done ; 
she aiso told me that J was to fold up my clothes, and place 
them on a chair by my bed. “I have always been accus- 
tomed so to do, Miss Bloomfield,’ I said; “I have been 
used to very neat habits.” 

“ E don’t doubt it,” said Theresa, “ you are, I know, the 
very best of good girls.” “ And soam [ too,” said Sophia, 
“ why don’t yeu include me in your praises?” “ Because,” 
replied she, “ I don’t think half so well of you, as of your 
sister. I consider Miss Ellen as quite a treasure in the 
family, she will put us all to rights.” Then speaking to 
Ellen, she said, “ Do Miss be so kind asto show me how 
to fold my slip; must I turn it first?” “ Noasense,” t 
said, “do go away,” for she had come up-close to me. 
“And what must i do next, take it by the back sean, 
miss,” she added. “ Go away,” ¥ said. “ And then fold 
it in three, must not I,” she added, following me as I shruak 
from hes. “ And then put the hem under my chin, so, is 
that right?” “Do let me alone,’ I exclaimed. “ Aid 
then smooth it down in the folding, first with the right 
hand, and then the left, is not that the way?” 

By this time I had shrank back to the wall, ready to 
cry with vexation, and | am not sure whether I might not 
have struck her in my passion, had not Amelia and Lucil- 
la taken her each by one arm aod dragged her away ; whilst 
trom excessive laughter she was unable to resist them. 

“Come, come,” said Amelia, “ this is not fair: remem- 
ber that Elen is a stranger, and there are many sad feel- 
ings attending being in a strange place, however happy we 
may afterwards find it; say what you will to me and Lucil- 
la, and Rosa, but let ‘poor Ellen alone: and now be quite 
quiet, let us say onr prayers, and let us pray for feelings of 
affection to each other, we should never joke where it is 
likely to give pain.” 

Theresa shrugged up her shoulders, told Amelia that she 
was not so wise as she thought herself, and at the same 
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time telling her she would try to behave better in future ; 
we all knelt down in silence to our prayers. 

I remember that I did not get up from my knees till I 
had ascertained very carefully that every one eise had ris- 
en; for 1 had acquired that bad habit of measuring my ac- 
tions not by their intrinsic merit or demerit, but by their 
reference to those of others; this habit was, undoubtedly, 
no other than the natural result of the sort of education 
which I had received—however, when I arose, I saw that 
my companions were all gathered round the open window, 
and were listening very attentively to something withoat. 
* Come here, Ellen,” said Amelia, “ and listen to the night- 
ingale.” 

I did as desired, and was, indeed, surprised at the glori- 
ous prospect seen from this upper window, as displayed in 
the clear moon-beams. 

Immediately beneath the window .which looked due 
north, was an exceedingly deep valley, from which the hills 
on the contrary side rose so apruptly, that it seemed to be 
scarcely a quarter of a mile, as an eagle would fly from 
the heighth on which we’ then were, to the well-wooded 
and majestic summits on the opposite side; hence every 
feature of these majestic hills struck boldly on the eye, in 
some places gleaming strongly in the moon-beams, and in 
others retiring in deep shade ; a soft and fragrant zephyr 
fanned us as we stood, and no sound met our ear but the 
voice of a nightingale seated on the summit of a white 
thorn, not half way down the valley. “ Does not this make 
you love God?” said Amelia, addressing littie Rosa in a 
pause of the song. “It makes me almost wish to leave 
you all, and go to that country where more and greater glo- 
ries than these are displayed. What could paradise have 
been more than this ?” 

' It was more,” said Lucilla, “ because there was no sin 
there,” and she sighed, as if conscious of the burden of sin, 
a circumstanee which so surprised me'that I looked up in 
her face with amazement. The nightingale having ceased, 
we retired to our beds,—and thus finished my first day at 
school, for being much tired I had scarcely laid my head 
on the pillow before I fell asleep. 
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When I awoke in the morning I found that all my 
school-fellows had {eft the room, and no one was with me 
but my sister, who was also just awake. Whilst I was still 
wondering to find myself so left, Maria and Rosa came in, 
each carrying a tray with our breakfasts. “ We would 
not wake you this morning, dears,” said the little girls ; 
“ we thought we would leave you to sleep out your fatigée, 
so here are your breakfasts, and the birds are ready to sing 
to you whilst you are eating ;”’ so the little girls gave each 
of us a tray, and went skipping out of the room, “ Oh!” 
said Sophia, “how good and how kind the all are, how 
happy we shall be, it is not like school. Ellen, I should 
like to live and die here.” 

“ Mrs. Bloomfield is kind,” I answered, “ and the place 
is very pretty, and 1 like every thing but the girls; 1 can’t 
bear that Theresa, and I am very sure that the Bloomfields 
don’t like me, though they are civil enough.” “ Can’t 
you see,” replied Sophia, “that Miss Theresa is only at 
play all the time, if you would only laugh again all would 
be well.” “ What, laugh when they are all ridiculing me, 
1 am sure I can’t do that, and I think, Sophia, you shewed 
very little spirit last night, when they were all mocking us: 
you ought, at least, to have shewn displeasure by your 
looks, if you did not choose to speak.” “ But I was not 
displeased,” she answered, “I would rather the people 
about me should laugh than cry, and if they like to laugh 
at me, so as it is not in an unkind way, I don’t care.” 

“ As to laughing at you, you may perhaps not mind it,” 
1 answered, “ because you have been used to it; but if you 
had a proper regard for me, you would net have stood 
still as you did last night, and see Theresa plague me as 
she did ; you don’t love me, I know you don’t.” 

“ Yes, but Ido,” she said, “and 1 am sure you would 
get on better if you would answer them good humouredly.” 
“ That’s your way of thinking,” I answered, and 1 added 
some other harsh and unkind expressions which brought 
tears into her gentle eyes, and at that moment Theresa 
coming in, not only saw her tears, but heard my reproaches. 

* What’s the matter now,” said she, as she advanced to 
a chest of drawers near my bed, “ tears in the eyes of one 
sister, and angry words in the mouth of the other.” “I 

29* 
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was only giving my sister some advice,” I answered, being 
somewhat ashamed at being thus surprised. “ And I sup- 
pose she will not take it,” rewrned Theresa ; “ well, you 
are a good and a wise girl we all know, and very sagacious 
end prudent ; but since it is the fashion to give advice, per- 
mit me to give a little in my turn. Please to understand, 
Miss Ellen, that we are not permitted to give lectures to 
each other in this house, we are all equals here, and we al- 
low of no mistress but Mrs. Bloomfield, and now and then 
Miss Agnes, in her absence; and though Amelia some- 
times endeavors to insinuate a bit of sage counsel, yet she 
does it in such a pretty way, with her under lip put out so 
daintily, that I cannot but submit to endure it with pa- 
tience; yet I am sure you will not be allowed to Jecture 
your sister after such a style, althovgh you may, perchance, 
be half an hour elder than she is.” 

“Oh! Miss Theresa,” said Sophia, “ don’t fancy my sis- 
ter is unkind,” and she was going to add more, when The- 
resa said, “ Cut your bread apd butter, and say no more my 
little peacock. I give your sister credit for being the best 
of good girls, a perfect pattern and mode] of al! that is pru- 
dent, demure, orderly, and pretty behaved ; but | wish her 
to understand, that we don’t want too many mistresses in 
the house, however good they may be: we have one, and 
that’s enough—and so my dear Miss Ellen, let me advise 
you to let your sister alone ; for if I hear of any more of 
your dictatorial interferences with her, I certainly shall find 
out a way to make you repent of taking more upon you 
than you have a right to.” 

“ And what will you do,” I asked. “We shall see that 
by and by,” answered she, “ we will soon teach vou to take 
less upon you ;” and so saying, she left the room, laughing 
as she went out. I was thoroughly provoked, set down 
my breakfast as yet untasted, got out of bed, and sat crying 
on the floor. “Don’t cry, Ellen,” said my sister, after a 
little pause. . “ I will,” I said, “J will ery.” 

“ Cannot you see that all this is play ?” added Sophia. 

“Tt is not play to me.” 

“ Because you will not make play of it,” she answered. 

“ What sort of play is it,” I replied, “to set one sister 
against another ?” 
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“T am not set against you, dear Ellen,” she said, “ ¥ 
never will be set against you—you shall find what fault you 
will with me, you shall say what you please, but don’t ask 
me to quarrel with my schoolfellows.” 

“ You love them better than you do me, already, I see.” 

‘‘] like them all, and Amelia particularly,” she replied. 
“T love Amelia and Lucilla, how sweetly they took your 
part last night. I should like to resemble Amelia, she is so , 
grave, so modest, so gentle; but I can love Amelia and 
you too.” 

The entrance of Miss — interrupted this conversa- 
tion—she took no notice of my tears, but helped us to 
dress and unpack our clothes, ep directed us where to 
placé them; she then conducted us into the school-room, 
where we were entered into the classes, end tasks were 
given us to prepare for the next day. 

Our evening was t with little variety, as the evening 
before; we read and worked in the early part of the eve- 
ning, and finished with a game at hide and seek. . 

My companion on this eccasion was Amelia, she led me 
a long way from the rest, as I afterwards found, intention- 
ally, and taking me to a little retired spot of grass in the 
centre of the wood; “I have brought you bere, my dear 
Ellen,” she said, “ to have a little conversation with you ; 
sit down, my love, and let me speak to you as a friend.” 
She then, in a most kind and afiectionate manner, caution- 
ed me upon shewing that sort of captiousness which drew 
down upon me the ridicule of my companions. “ Learn, 
my dear,” she said, “to bear a jest with good bumor, no 
unkindness is meant you, and even if it were meant, noth- 
ing would disarm it like good temper.” She spoke so 
sweetly, that I ‘was touched by her kindness, and promised. 
to behave better in futare; on which she kissed me, and 
we again joined our companions. : 

Frem that period for several weeks, there appeared to 
have been a kind of truce between me and my chief 4 
Theresa, no doubt through the intervention of Amelia, 
invariably interfered in her pretty gentle manner, when 
Theresa, by an arch glance, gave notice of a meditated at- 
tack, a notice which was as readily answered by a took of 
scorn on my side. However, things passed on sufficiently 
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quiet, and in the mean time I enjeyed every means of hap- 
piness and instruction ; all that was wanting, was that tem- 
perament of mind which would have fitted me to avail 
myself of these advantages. But, although restrained from 
breaking out by shame, and various other motives, I was 
by no means at liberty to receive and profit by that variety 
of new and interesting ideas, which were successively pre- 
sented to my mind, ‘through the medium of books, of con- 
versation, of example, al of beautiful and curious objects 
of nature ; my thoughts were not forcibly drawn to these 
subjects, being always engaged on selfish considerations, 
on speculations respecting the opinions other persons en- 
tertained of me; and the degree of respect and regard, 
which I enjoyed in the breasts of my governess and ‘com- 
panions. With feelings of wonder and pique against those 
persons who appeared to bestow that regard on my sister, 
which I had not obtained; for the sweet simplicity, and 
child-like teachableness of my lovely Sophia, had soon ren- 
» dered her dear to all the school, and especially to Amelia 
and Lucilla Bloomfield, and Theresa; the last of whom, 
once told me, in a-half laughing, half serious tone, that as 
my sister and I were inseparables, she was very willing to 
compound for my sister’s company, even at the expense 
of having mine into the bargain. Were f to tell all that 
was excellent in the management of Mrs. Bloomfield, to re- 
capitulate all the plans she adopted ia her little society, to 
describe the quickness with which she discerned the begin- 
ning of any disagreement among her pupils, and the kind- 
ness, judgment, and promptitude, which she displayed in 
restoring harmony ; were I to enter into the various beau- 
tiful modes which she used, to convey the religious instruc- 
tion, rendering every object of nature, and every common 
event subservient to her purpose, I might fill a thick vol- 
ume ; but this I cannot refrain from saying, that, although 
it was not in her power to change the hearts of her little 
people, it was, nevertheless, impossible for any one to live 
a long time with her, without inhaling some little of that 
fire of genius, that superiority of thought, that love of all 
that is excellent in religion, in morals, in literature, in the 
works of nature, and of the fine arts, which distinguished 
her so greatly from the ordinary sort of teachers. It was 
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and 
to give that fine polish to the vivacity of youth, which dis- 
tinguishes the education of a refined a . Ifshe 
did not make her children actually pious, if she did not in- 
spire them with the love of their Saviour, I believe, that 
she rarely failed in making them feel that it was a sin, an 
act of the basest ingratitude, not to love that Saviour, and 
to delight in that religion, whose effects shone thus emi- 
nently in the character of their beloved instructress. 

(To be continued.) 


her peculiar gift to draw out the.talents of her pupils 
if 


ORIGIN OF THE TITLE OF THE ELDEST SON OF 
THE KINGS OF FRANCE—* THE DAUPHIN,” 


Humsert Davurain gave his estates of Dauphiny to 
Charles, grandson of Philip de Valois, on condition that 
the eldest sons of the Kings of France, should for ever 
bear the name of “ Dauphin,” and bear quarterly France 
and Dauphiny. The deed was made at Romans, a towa 
in Dauphiny, March 30, 1349. 


— 
THE SIN OF UZZAH. 


A Conversation between Mr. Blair and his son Edwin. 


Edwin—(reading to his father 2 Sam. vi. 6, 7,) “ And 
when they came to Nachon’s threshing-floor, Uzzah put 
forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold of it, for 
the oxen shook it. And the anger of the Lord was kin- 
dled against Uzzah, and God smote him there for his error, 
and there he died by the ark of God.” “ What an awful 


circumstance !” said Edwin, “ struck dead! only for put- — 


ting his hand to the ark! Although I have read this part 
of the Bible before, it never affected me so much as at this 
time. ‘aye 

“ Very probably ;” said Mr. Blair, “ things strike us dif- 
ferently at different periods, The mind is sometimes in a 


. 
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frame for contemplation, and then our reflections are fixed 
upon the subject before us; while, at another time, we are 
scarcely impressed at all, or perhaps we are altogether in- 
attentive.” — 

“ Will you allow me to ask you a few questions, papa ?” 

* Most certainly, | am always ready to give you inform- 
ation upon every thing that lies within my sphere ?” 

“Pray, what was the ark ?” 

“ The ark was a great coffer or chest, and was styled 
the Ark of the Covenant, because it contained the testimo- 
ny or tables of the Law. It was made by Bezaleel, as sta- 
ted in Exod, xxxvii. 1—9, where you will read the partic- 
ulars. One thing you must remember, that the covering 
or lid of the ark was the mercy-seat, over which. the cher- 
ubim spread their wings. This mercy-seat or propitiation, 
strikingly typified our blessed Lord and Saviour, who is 
styled the propitiation or covering (sAacy0s) for our sins, 
because His sufferings and merits remove our sins from the 
sight of the justice of God, The ark accompanied Israel 
in all their journeyings, and, after a variety of events, was 
at length taken by the Philistines, and carried from Ebe- 
nezer to Ashdod, (1 Sam. v. 1.) After which it was sent 
away, and at last placed in the house of Abinadab, (in 
ar gen who set apart.his son Eleazar to keep it.” 

dwin carefully noted down the different passages of 
Scripture referred to,.and also determiped to apply to his 
Greek Lexicon for the word sAaduos. 

* Shall I proceed ?” said his father, 

“T wish much to have your thoughts, my dear papa, on 
the sin of Uzzah.” 

“ The sin, my dear Edwin, was, in some respects, con- 
nected with the circumstance of the mode iu which the ark 
was conveyed from Kirjath-jearim (or Baale.) This was 
done by placing it in a new cart, in which they imitated 
the’ Philistines, 1 Sam. vi. 7. This was contrary to God’s 
positive directions—that the ark should be borne by the 
Kohathites, or sons of Levi, on their shoulders. Num. vii. 
9. Uzzab was the son of Abinadab, a Levite, a descend- 
ant of Kohath, one of the sons of Levi, as you read, 
Gen. xlvi, Li. Upon the Kohathives devolved this charge, 
but they were prohibited to toweh the ark under penalty of 
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death. Num. iv. 15, The sons of Kohath shall come to 
bear it; but they shall not fowch any holy thing, lest they 
die. This command was positive.” 

“1 see now very clearly, the Divine Law upon the sub- 
ject ; but still I should imagine, God saw something more, 
in the conduct of Uzzah.” 

“ Some writers, my dear son, suppose that "zzah dis- 
played this conduct from his familiarity with the ark, dur- 
ing its abode in his father’s house. e are prone to lese 
our reverence for sacred things, and should guard against 
a trifling spirit and a careless frame, Whether we sing 
the praises of the Lord, or read his holy word, or anite in 
family or social prayer, we should be serious and devout, 


‘Nor mock Him with a solemn soand 
Upon a thoughtless tongue.’” 


“ The conduct of Uzzah was certainly very presumptuous, 
Papa, for he must have known that he was not allowed to 
touch the ark ?” 

“ Certainly; when he saw the oxen stumble, and per- 
ceived that the ark was shaken by it, he rashly put forth 
his hand to save it, regardless of the prohibition, and 
thereby exhibited a want of confidence in the power of 
God to protect his own ark, for it was styled emphatical- 
ly, ‘the ark of the God of Israel.’” 

“ His sin must have been very great, for it is said, ‘ The 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Uzzah, and there 
he died by the ark of God!’ An awful punishment in- 
deed, death—and death too by the ark of God!” 

“ Does it not remind my dear Edwin of the Scriptare, 
‘ He that despised Moses’ law, died without mercy’? This 
is verified by many events, for God is jealous of His 
and has said, ‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall die !’ ” 

“ What an effect it must have had on others! Le, be- 
hold a fellow-creature struck dead in a moment! ‘Oh pa- 
Pa rg a solemn thing is death, and especially sudden 

eat 


“ To die '!—important thought !—to die ! 
Perhaps to me the time is nigh ; 

This day—this hour—this moment—may 
The Lord command my soul away !” 
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“Tt is solemn indeed; and as life is so uncertain, we 

ht to give instant atttention to the warnifgs and invi- 
tations of the Scriptures. We ought, my dear Edwin, to 
be always ready. Like Enoch we should walk with God 
oa earth, that when we are taken from this world, it may 
be to walk with Him in the climes of bliss and joy in yon- 
der worlds of light, felicity, and glory.” 

Edwin looked pensive as his father pronounced the last 
words; the tear rolled silently down his cheek, and he 
longed to tell his father the wishes of his heart, and to open 
to him the state of his mind; but he was diffident, and al- 

he tried to speak, he could not summon up resolu- 
tion. His father perceived the feelings of his mind, and 
affectionately addressed him on the compassion and willing- 
ness of Jesus to save every sinner who came to him; and 
emphatically pointed out the mercy-seat of the ark, as a 
re of the Redeemer, and a striking representation 
of the efficacy of his sacrifice, and the value of his obedi- 
ence. “It is this,” said Mr. Blair, “ that comes between 
the justice of God, and the holiness of His law, and re- 
moves its curses from the sinner. ‘ There,’ saith God, 
‘ there will I meet thee, and I will commune with thee from 
off the mercy-seat.’? So sings the poet : 
‘ My Saviour's obedience and blood 
Hide all my transgression from view.’ ” 


“ This subject,” continued Mr. Blair, “ strikingly points 
out the rigor of the legal dispensation. Do this and live— 
transgress and die—was the. language of the covenant of 
Mount Sinai ; whereas the feature of the gospel is grace, 
infinite, boundless grace. “Here ce reigns, through 
righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord ; 
and every sinner that feels his need of pardon, and comes 
to God, through Jesus, relying upon Him as his sacrifice, 
and his hope, shall not be cast out, but be received gra- 
ciously, and loved freely.” 

“ Delightful truths,” said Edwin, “may I know them 
and enjoy them !” 

“There is nothing to prevent you but unbelief; the 
blessings of salvation are as free for you, as the water that 
springs from the fountain. Say, Edwin, have you never 
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read the king’s proclamation, ‘ Ho! every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the waiers,’ ” &c. Isaiah, lv. 1. - 

Edwin paused—* It is an encouraging text to these who 
indeed thirst ; but I fear my thirst is not of the right 
kind.” , : 

“ Pray to the Holy Spirit to teach you. The direction 
is, Ask and it shall be given you—Seek and lea ne 
—Knock and it shall be opened unto you. 

is inviolable, and the success certain. ‘ Let us come bold- 
ly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy.’ ” 

“ The conversation has taken a different turn to what I 
expected,” said Edwin ; “ but it has been very im i 
to me. I perceive from the case of Uzzah, how 
reverence is required from us! Secret things 
the Lord our God, and we must not a 
than Jehovah has permitted. There 
which I sometimes wish to explore, 
arrested by the voice—‘ The place w 
is holy ground.’ The providence of God—the fall of the 
angels—the sacred Trinity—the of the Almighty 
are ‘ secret things,’ and + 

“ Things revealed,” said Mr. Blair, interrupting him, 
“belong to us. Here what copious topics await our medit- 
ation. Go to the Book of > my ed son. Go and 
read, and reflect and pray. He that giveth His Holy Spirit 
to them that ask Him, will never deny you that which you 
seek, according to His promise.” 


- 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


6k EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


THE RELATION OF ANIMATED BODIES TO INANIMATE NA- 
TURE. 


OF WINGS AND FINS, AIR AND WATER. 

Tue bodies of animals hold, in their constitution and 
properties, a clase and important relation to natures alto- . 
gether external to their own} to inanimate substances, and 

Vou. IX. No. 9. 30 
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/ to the specific qualities of these, e. g. they hold a strict re- 
lation to the elements by which they are surrounded. 

Can it be doubted, whether the wings of birds bear a 
relation to air, and the fins of fish to water? They are 
instruments of motion, severally suited to the properties of 
the medium in which the motion is to be performed: which 
properties are different. Was not this difference contem- 
plated, when the instruments were differently constituted ? 





THE EAR AND AIR- 


* The structure of the animal ear depends for its use not 
simply upon being surrounded by a fluid, but upon the 
specific nature of that flaid. Every fluid would not serve: 
its particles must repel one another ; it must form an elas- 
tic medium: for it is by the successive pulses of such a me- 
dium, that the undulations excited by the sounding body 
are carried to the organ; that a communication is formed 
between the object and the sense ; which must be dune, be- 

- fore the internal machinery of the ear, subtile as it is, can 
act at all. 


ORGANS OF SPEECH AND RESPIRATION. 


The organs of speech, and voice, and respiration, are, ne 
less than the ear, indebted, for the success of their opera- 
tion, to the peculiar qualities of the fluid, in which the ani- 
mal is immersed. They, therefore, as wel! as the ear, are 
constituted upon the supposition of such a fluid, i.e. of a 
fluid with such particular properties, beirg always present. 
Change the properties of the fluid, and the organ cannot 
act: change the organ, and the properties of the fluid would 
be lost. The structure therefore of our organs, and the prop- 
erties of our atmosphere, are made for one another. Nor 
does it alter the relation, whether you alledge the organ to 
be made for the element, (which seems the most natural 
way of consideri:g it,) or the element as prepared for the 


organ. 





THE EYE AND LIGAT. 


But there is another fluid with which we have to do; 
with properties of its own; with laws of acting, and of be- 
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mg acted upon, totally different from those of air or water: 
—and that is light. To this new, this singular element; in 
qualities perfectly peculiar, perfectly distinct and remote 
from the qualities of any other substance with which we are 
acquainted, an organ is adapted, an instrument is correctly 
adjusted, not less peculiar amongst the parts of the bedy, 
not less singular in its form, and, in the substance of which 
it is composed, not less remote from the materials, the mod- 
el, and the analogy of any other part of the animal frame, 
than the element, to which it relates, is specific amidst the 
substances with which we converse. If this does not prove 
appropriation, I desire to know what weuld prove it, 

Yet the elemeni of light and the organ of vision, how- 
ever related in their office and use, have no connexion 
whatever in their original. The action of rays of light 
upon the surfaces of animals has no tendency to breed eyes 
in their heads. The sun might shine for ever upon living 
bodies without the smallest approach towards producing the 
sense of sight. On the other hand also, the animal eye 
does not generate or emit light. 


THE SIZE OF ANIMALS. 


Throughout the universe there is a wonderful proportion- 
ang of one thing to another. The size of animals, of the 
human animal especially, when considered with to 
ether animals, or to the plants which grow around him, is 
such as a regard to his convenience would have poiated out. 
A giant or a pigmy could not have milked goats, as Sg 
corn, or mowed grass; we may add, could not have a 
horse, trained a vine, shorn a sheep, with the same bodily 
ease as we do, if atall. A pigmy would have been lost 
amongst rushes, or carried off by birds of prey. 

It may be meationed likewise, that, the model and the 
materials of the human body being what they are, a much 

ater bulk would have broken down by its own weight. 

he persons of men, who much exceed the ordinary stat- 
ure, betray this tendency. ' 

Again; and which includes a vast variety of particulars, 
and those of the greatest importance, how close is the suit- 
ablengss of the earth and sea to their several inhabitants ; 
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and of these inhabitants to the places of their appointed 
residence ? 

Take the earth as it is; and consider the corresponden- 
ey of the powers of its inhabitants with the properties and 
conditions of the soil which they tread. Take the inhabit- 
ants as they are; and consider the substances which the 
earth yields for their use. ‘They can scratch its surface, and 
its surface supplies all which they want. This is the length 
of their faculties ; and such is the constitution of the globe, 
and their own, that this is sufficient for all their occasions. 

When we pass from the earth to the sea, from land to wa- 
ter, we pass through a ge change; but an adequate 
chafige accompauies us of arimal forms and functions, of 


animal capacities and wants, so that correspondency remains. 
The earth in its nature is very different from the sea, and 
the sea from the earth ; but one accords with its inhabitants, 
as exactly as the other. 


SLEEP AND NIGHT. 


The last xelation of this kind which I shall mention’ is 
that of sleep to night. And it appears to me to be a rela- 
tion which was expressly intended. Two points are mani- 
fest : first, that the animal frame requires sleep; secondly, 
that sight brings with it a silence, and a cessation of acti 
ty, which allows cf sleep being taken without interruption, 
and without loss, Animal existence is made up of action 
and slamber: nature has provided for each. An animal, 
which stood not in need of rest, would always live in day- 
light. An animal, which, though made for action, and de- 
lighting in action, must have its strength repaired by sleep, 
meets by its constitution the returns of day and night. In 
the human species, for instance, were the bustle, the-labor, 
the motion of life, upheld by the constant presence of light, 
sleep could not be enjoyed without being disturbed by noise, 
and without expence of that time, which the eagerness of 
private interest would not contentedly resign. It is happy 
therefore for this part of the creation, I mean that it is eon- 
formable to the frame and wants of their constitution, that 
nature, by the very di tion of her elements, has com- 
manded, as it were, and imposed upon them, at moderate 
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intervals, a general intermission of their toils, their occupa- 
tions and pursuits, 

But it is not for man, either solely or principally, that 
night is made. Inferior, but less perverted natures, taste its 
solace, and expect its return, with greater exactness and ad- 
vantage than he does. I have often observed, and never 
observed but to admire, the satisfaction no less than the 
regularity, with which the greatest part of the irrational 
world yield to this soft necessity, this grateful vicissitude ; 
how comfortably, the birds of the air, for example, address 
themselves to the repose of the evening; with. what alert- 
ness they resume the activity of the day. 

Nor does it disturb our argument to confess, that certain 
species of animals are in motion during the night, and at 
rest in the day. With respect even to them it is still true, 
that there is a change of condition in the animal, and an ex- 
ternal change comresponding with it, There is still the re- 
lation, though inverted. The fact, is, that the repose of 
other animals sets these at liberty, and invites them to their 
food or their sport, 

If the relation of sleep to night, and, in some instances, 
its converse, be real, we cannot reflect without amazement 
upon the extent to which it carries us. Day and night are 
things close to us: the change applies immediately to our 
sensations: of all the phenomena of nature, it is the most 
familiar to our experience : but, in its cause, it belongs to 
the great motions which are passing inthe heavens. Whilst 
the earth glides round her axle, she ministers to the alter- 
nate necessities of the animals dwelling upon her surface, 
at the same time that she obeys the influence of those at- 
tractions, which regulate the order of many thousand worlds. 
The relation therefore of sleep to night, is the relation of 
the inhabitants of the earth to the rotation of their globe ; 
probably it is more :, it isa relation to the system, of which 
that globe is a part; and, still further, to the congregation 
of systems, of which theirs is only one. If this account be 
true, it connects the meanest individual with the universe 
itself; a chicken roosting upon its perch, with the spheres 
revolving in the firmament. 

But if any one object to our representation, that the suc- 
eession of day and night, or the rotation of the earth upon 
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which it depends, is not resolvible into central attraction, we 
will refer him to that which certainly is—to the change of 
the seasons. Now the constitution of animals susceptible 
of torpor, bears a relation to winter, similar to that which 
sleep bears to night. Against not only the cold, but the 
want of food, which the approach of winter induces, the 
preserver of the world has provided, in many animals by 
migration, in many others by torpor. As one example out 
of a thousand, the bat if it did not sleep through the winter 
must have starved, as the moths and flying insects, upon 
which it feeds, disappear. But the transition from summer 
to winter carries us into the very midst of physical astorno- 
my, that is to say, into the midst of those laws which gov- 
ee the solar system at least, and probably all the heavenly 
ies. 


PUBLIC FUNERAL OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


From the Account of the Voyage of the Blonde Frigate. 


“Havine reached the church, which was hung with 
black on the occasion, the cars were drawa up before the 
déor, and the persons of the procession formed a circle 
around, while the Chaplain of the Blonde read the funeral 
service in English, and the American Missionary addressed 
the assembly in their native tongue. The procession then 
in the same order marched to the same house, belonging to 
Karaimoku, where we had been received the day after our 
arrival: it was now entirely hung with black, and a raised 
platform, over which a low arch was thrown at one end, was 
prepared as the resting-place of the remains of the two sove- 
reigns, whom the old man had loved as his children through 
life, and whose early death has been most grievous to him. 
He received their bodies, standing by a chair covered with 
black velvet, placed for him close to the platform prepared 
for them ; and prepared as he was for the reception of their 
remains, he was extremely agitated, and could not restrain 
his tears. As soon as the coffins were deposited on the 
platform, the band accompanied some native singers in a 
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faneral hymn, which the Missionaries had written and 
taught them to sing, to the air of Pleyel’s German Hymn. 
We could not help reflecting on the strange combination 
of circumstances here before us; every thing native-born 
and ancient in the isles was passiag away : the dead Chiefs 
lay there, hidden in more splendid cerements than their 
ancestors had ever dreamed of; n0 bloody sacrifice stained 
their obsequies, nor was one obscene memorial made to in- 
sult the soul as ‘it left its earthly tenement; Dut instead, 
there was hope held cut of a resurrection to happiness and 
the doctrines admitted that bad, put an end to sacrifice for 
ever, and pronounced the highest blessings on the highest 
purity ! here the naked savage only had been seen, the 
decent clothing of a cultivated. people had succeeded, 
and its adoption, though now occasional, promises per- 
manency at no distant period. Mingled with these willing 
disciples were the warlike and the noble of the land the 
most remote on the globe, teaching, by their sympathy, 
the charities that soften yet dignify human nature. The 
savage yells of brutal orgies were now silenced ; and as the 
solemn sounds were heard for the first time, uniting the 
instruments of Europe and the composition of a learned 
musician to the simple voice of the savage, and words, not 
indeed harsh in themselves, framed into verse by the in- 
dustry and piety of the teachers from a remote pation, came 
upon the ear, it was impossible not to feel a sensation ap- 
proaching to awe, as the marvellous and rapid change a few 
years have produced was called up to the mind.” 


— 


BENJAMIN WEST. 


Sketch of the Early Life of Benjamin West, Esq. late 
President of the Royal Academy of London. 


° (Concluded from page 322.) : 


Ar this time Mengo was in the zenith of his popularity, 
and West was introduced to him at the villa of Cardinal 
Albani. Mengo appeared to be as much struck as every 
other person with the extraordinary circumstance of an 
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American coming to study the fine arts, and begged that 
Mr. West would shew him a specimen of his proficiency in 
drawing. In returning home, our artist mentioned to Mr. 
Robinson, that, as he had never learnt to draw, he could 
not produce any sketch like those made by the other 
students, but that he could paint a little, and if Mr. Robinson 
would take the trouble to sit, he would execute his portrait 
to shew Mengo. The proposal was agreed to, but was kept 
a profound secret, excepting only two of their most intimate 
acquaintance. When the picture was finished, it was so 
advantageous to the artist, that it tended to confirm the 
opinion which was entertained of his powers founded on the 
strength of the curiosity which had brought him from 
America. But, before shewing itto Mengo, it was resolved 
that the taste and judgment of the public, with respect to 
its merits, should be ascertained. 

Mr. Crespigny, one of the two friends in the secret, lived 
as a Roman gentleman, and twice in the year gave a grand 
assembly, at his house, to which all the nobility and stran- 
gers in Rome, the most eminent for rank, birth, and talents 
were invited. It was agreed that the portrait should be 
exhibited at one of his parties, which took place soon after 
it was finished. A suitable frame being provided, the paint- 
ing was hung up in one of the rcoms. ‘The first guests who 
arrived were amateurs and artists, and as it was known 
among them that Mr. Robinson was sitting to Mengo for 
his portrait, it was at once thought to be that picture, and 
they agreed that they had never seen any painting of the 
artist so well coloured. -As the guests assembled, the 
portrait became more and more’the subject of attention, 
and West sat behind on a sofa equally agitated and delighted 
by their strictures, which Mr. Robinson reported to him 
from time to time. In the course of the evening, Mr. Dance, 
an Englishman, of great shrewdness, was observed looking 
at the portrait with an eye of more than common scrutiny. 
Mr. Jenkins, another of the guests, congratulated Mr. 
Robinson on getting so good a portrait from Mengo, 4 
then turning to Mr Dance, said, “ I must now acknowledge 
that Mengo can colour as well as he can draw.” Mr. Dance 
confessed that he thought the picture much better coloured 
than those. usually painted by Mengo, but added that he 
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did not think the drawing either so firm or so good as the 
usual style of that artist, This remark occasioned some 
debate, which excited the attention of the company, when 
Mr. Crespigny seized the proper moment, assured them 
that the picture was not painted by Mengo, “ By whom 
then,” vociferated every one, “ for there is no other painter 
now in Rome capable of executing any thing so good.” 
“ By that young gentlemen there,” said Mr. Crespigny, 
turning to West. At once all eyes were bent towards him, 
and the Italians, in their way, ran and embraced him. 
Thus did the best judges, at once, by this picture, acknowl- 
edge him as only second in the executive department of 
the art to the first painter then in Rome. Mengo himself, 
on seeing the picture, expressed his opinion in terms that 
did great honor to his liberality, and gave the artist ad- 
vice which he never forgot nor remembered without grati- 
tude. 

Mr. West, after having visited several other parts of 
Italy, came to England, where his fame rapidly encreased. 
On the incorporation of the artists in 1765, he was chosen 
one of the directors; and on the death of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, became the President of the Royal Academy, 
which distinguished office he held till his death, which took 
place on the 10th of March, 1820, aged 82, his remains 
were deposited in Saint Paul’s Cathedral. CRITQ. 


SELECTIONS. 


Method and regularity in the things we commit to mem- 
ory, are necessary, in order to make them take more effec- 
tual possession of the mind and abide there long. 


Those lessons we learn by experience, although dearly 
bought, are the best. 


Those who complain of the pains they suffer, forget those 
they have occasioned. ; 


Those who praise us, wish our favor; those who cor- 
rect us, our good, 


He who is always occupied, has always time. 
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$58 Poetry—Hymn for a Child. —The Rose and Gen. 


Poetty. 
" HYMN FOR A CHILD. 


“ He is about my path, and about my bed." —Ps. exxxix. 


Wuex first my infant feet essayed 

The movements of my will to aid, 

Parents and friends with watchful eye 

To guard my tott’ring steps would fly. 

But now, alone, mid flowers I stray, 

Or on the clear brook’s margin play, 

Till the sun’s parting lustres burn, 

Go fearless forth, and safe return ; 

For One my varying path doth share, 

Whe leads me with a Father’s care. 
—When weary on my pillow laid, 

Mild Evening draws her curtaining shade, 
And busy dreams with powerful sway 

Bring back the pleasures of the day, 

When the last form that lingered near, 

My tender mother, ever dear, 

Hath left her kiss, hath breathed her prayer, 
And in sweet rest resigned her care, 

Still One whose eye can never sleep 

Arousd iny bed Elle watch doth keep. H. 





} — ___} 
THE ROSE AND GEM. 


From the Opera of the Blind Gir]. 


Ir this delicious fragrant flower, 

Which blooms but for a sunny hour, 

Should to the sight as lovely be 

As from its fragrance seems to me, 

A sigh must then its color show, 

For that’s the softest joy I know. 
And sure the rose is like a sigh, 
Born just to sooth and then to die. 





& Father, when our fortunes smiled, 

ith jewels decked his sightless child. 

Their glitt’ring worth the world might see, 

Bat ah! they shed no sweets for me. 

Still as the present failed to charm, 

The trickling drop bedewed my arm ; 
And sure the gem to me most dear, 
Was a kind Father’s pitying tear. 











Poetry—--A Mother’s Love. 399 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


—He stood alone—a shunned and hated thing, 
For he had been an outcast on the werld, 
And every villager had heard the tale 
That stampt his brow with stain of infamy, 
And knew the guilt that now, with keen remorse, 
Gnawed at his heart with ceaseless tooth of anguish. 
Disease was preying on him ; and he came 
To lay his wearied and his worn out frame 
Beside his buried father.—His glassy eye, 
And pale and withered cheek, and hollow voice, 
Told that his days were uumbered. And the pain 
Of parting life—the torture of the mind, 
Came in the sleepless night and feverish day 
Till wasted life just glimmered ere it died. 
And yet none these his racking pains, 
The world passed by upon the other side, 
And left him to his fate. All save one— 
And she, in her old age watched by his couch, 
And wiped the clammy sweat from his cold brow: 
She alone had welcomed his return, and now 
She sat by her poor boy, to cheer the hours 
When chilling darkness came upon his soul, 
Nor thought of her own weakness while she held 
His aching brow upon her throbbing breast. 
The lamp of life went out—And then she bore 
The wasted form of him she once had loved, 
And laid him by his father: 
There would she wander, when the dewy eve 
Had spread her sober mantle o’er the world, 
And set and weep alone. KR eewber hy + J son 
That lay beneath that seer | i earth, 
And she forgot the errors of his life, 
And thought alone of what was lovely. 
She thought of him, the infant in her lap, 
ane heard bis artless prattle—and ed ne 

sunny ringlets as sportive play 
O’er his bright brow in coldnoed’s summery hours. 
She theught how proudly she had loved to dwell 


Upon the ing manhood of her child, 
And of the a mother only knows. _ 
She of these and wept, and laid her head 


On the earth that pressed upoa her boy, 
Aad wished bob aged, widowed beart wes bashed 
Within the quiet grave, wherein he slept.—- 
~~Oh ! if there be within the human heart 

A feeling holier than all else beside, 

It is the Jove that warms a mother’s breast 


i 











Poetry---Saturday Night—-Hymn. 



































E’en for a sinniag child-—-the only tie 
That death alone can sever, and is felt 
Till the last throb of feeling is at rest. x. 


b-—__] 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Hexcer, hence, ye thronging cares 
That lift the tyrant rod, 

Ye drive devotion from our prayers, » 
The spirit from her God. 


Its banner o'er the cloud 
The hallowed evening rears, 
ae wots pal Gave ve ind crowd 


Pe pure, prelusive ray 
Seems like that herald star, 

Which to the astonished Magi shewed 
Messiah from afar. 


€ome, beam serenely swect 
Into each t htful breast, 
And robe the waiting soul to meet 
The sabbath of her rest. 


Spread forth her silent wing, 
And we with thee will rise, 
To listen to their tones who sing 
The anthems of the skies. H. 


HYMN. 
[sy BisHoP HEBER. ] 


‘I pratsep the earth, in beauty seen, 
With garlands gay of various green ; 
I praised tne sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield ; 
And earth and ocean seemed to say, 
‘‘ Our beauties are but for a day !” 


I praised the sun, whose chariot rolled 

Ov wheels of amber and of gold ; 

T praised the moon, whose softer eve 
Gleamed sweetly through the summer sky ; 
Aud moon and sua in answer said, 

‘Our days of light are numbered i 

Oh God! oh good beyond compare : 

If thus thy meaner works are fair ! 

If thus thy bounties gild the span 

Of ruined earth and sinful man, 

How glorious must the mansious be 
Where thy redeemed shall dwell with thee ! 
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